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‘‘ALL WORK AND no 


play makes jack a dull boy.” 


. • ,,,Viirh without that farthing of furtherance 
farthing, something Eight Hours Bill is all too little, 

should be left un ^ t0 gi ve the relief that is needed, 


since it himS elf, heart, soul, body, intelligence 

he can put e\ . m __into his labour. There must be no 
-all that t eie * ^ the Trades Unions which by fixing a 

t f - .-.11 , t » /"v t- 1 r n ■» "» n 44 J 


Six hours, four, , t'vo, — ~ nQ man should ever work unless 

Scllt 4 } .. . if mill hnrlu inf oil 1* 

\ 

[6 

limit of production, one and the same for all workmen, attempt 
."bolster up the weak at the expense of the strong are s.mply 
trying to carry the tactics of the nursery into reat life 
To be practical however, what is the outcome of all this ? 
What can parents do now at this present to ensure that 
all play and no work wall not make their Jacks and Jills dull 

girls and boys ? 

To begin with, they must give up the constant effort to keep 
children in a world of their own. Childhood is a piepnrntion. 
Every hour, every day of it, has its appointed task in fitting 
the young thing to take its place in the world, stronger 
trained, altogether better equipped for life’s journey than the 
parents were. To do this it must learn to love occupation, 
and love is a matter of habit. It must not be sacred from all 
responsibility, and above all it must be taught to exert itself. 
In my young days, to say — as one hears it said every hour by 
the youngsters that they hated lessons, that school was a bore, 
etc., etc., would not have been tolerated for an instant. 
Indeed, of late I have often completely nonplussed a child 
simply by asking, “ Why do you hate school ? ” There is never 
an answer but the reason why one dislikes Dr. Fell. Only 
to-day 1 was reading the review of a child’s book, which said, 

uirtL » I?™ 8 b f tWeen bdng adorabl y wicked and horribly 
vented h f T’ Wh&t 1S ad ° rably wicked ? It is a phrase in- 
But d clhldh nd H ParentS Wh ° tlttCT and Say ’ “ dear little chick.” 

the amusement ffiTe * 'chddren ‘ " 7 “ t ° f ^ 
Preparation, and it is grossly unf < “ ^ § tnne 

charge of children to allow thl f Wh ° haS *7 

paradise of ij-rpc™ -u i- them to grow up in a fool’s 

warning, to turn turnout toDe^ ^ 7 ’ ■ without a day ’ S 

on as work that is perform duties which they look 

Srndgingly f or the sakeof ^ t0 be P erformed 

u e ultimate sixpence. 


FRIENDSHIP 

BETWEEN MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

By Mrs. Steinthal. 

Is it possible to begin and end my paper with the words of the- 
famous chapter on Snakes in Ireland with only a slight 
grammatical alteration, “ There is none ” ? No ! Let us 
rejoice that we all know from personal experience that some 
of the most perfect friendships we have witnessed have been 
between mothers and daughters. But we in the Parents’ - 
Union never make believe after the manner of the little ones, 
or shut our eyes to the existing evils. We rather attack them 
bravely and boldly, feeling that we have, through the principles 
learnt in the Union, not only the necessary courage to stand 
and conquer, but the intelligent mind that can surmount 
difficulties and solve problems. 

We must face the fact that a great number of mothers find 
it difficult to inspire perfect confidence in their daughters, and 
a greater number of daughters fail to realize that their mothers 
are in reality their best friends, and are not their natural 
enemies. 

Forgive strong words. When the patient is in a critical 
condition the surgeon’s hand does not hesitate to use the- 
knife, and I feel strongly that our subject is of national im- 
portance. 

I propose to first bring before you a few types of mothers- 
and daughters I have met with, then to try and show the 
causes why so many live lives apart as the Continents, though 
under one roof, and in conclusion to suggest a remedy. 

I do most sincerely believe that if a girl is trained on right 
lines from her earliest days, and that the mother realizes- 
when the critical period has come when she must abdicate 
her throne as ruler, and ever after walk hand in hand with 
her daughter in perfect motherhood and sisterhood, there can. 
be no question of a perfect friendship between the two. 

We have all met the girl who is unrestrained, loud-voiced. 


uk-tWEEN MOTHERS and daughters. 

4]0 friendship BETWEEN 

. iT^ripping,’’ and every man is “ a good 
to whom everything ^ gir]s l know are noisily fond of 

-sort, you know. ^ ca u e d by her Christian name, 

their mothers, even _ hearted and impulsive. It is true 
They are invar _ ) ^ meet with an eagle in a dove’s nest, 

that ^patient timid, long-suffering little mother plaintively 

w'onders Why her daughter is so unlike her, but these are rare 
wonders ^ — has als0 fe]t emancipation in her 

•rand is not wedded to conventionalities, and the result 
, js th ’ at such mothers and daughters are often good comrades. 

A more pathetic sight is that of a girl who is anxious to help 
the world on, is intelligent, painstaking, and who has high 
ddeals, who lives with a mother who is equally good (though 
in a different way) equally anxious to be of use to others, and 
who in consequence is worshipped by many friends, but whose 
•relations with her daughter are strained. The world says, 
“What a pitv A. does not get on with her mother, both are 
really nice.” 

We can all think of daughters who are left in the home after 
the sisters and brothers have left the parental roof to get 
'homes of their own. They love their mothers well, but find 
as the years roll on that their lives are only half fulfilled. The 
'married ones in their increasing mutual joys and sorrows 
forget the one left behind, and it seldom strikes them that to 
•invite one without the other would rest both. 

I know four daughters in four families each one devoted to 
her mother, tenderly earing for her, guarding her from cold 
and over-fatigue, keeping all worries away from her, and taking 
e burden Of life upon her own shoulders, and each one has 

-withhf ^ he [ hfC haS beCn Sp0ilt ’ and that her friendship 
with her mother has been strained 

« ““‘A 3 ' 1 °‘ her huma " ‘^tions there is constant 
busk“ to g 1 Ttt 'T' , HUSba " dS 8° out ** ‘he clay to 
fgo to school and college' Tnd " l '“T occasion ally. Children 
‘heir careers ml^and the " , 7 ^ the b ° yS haW 
Me, so that one of the charms (7 ' aVe many lnterests m 
■constant separation and d ■ ° bome is caused by the 
These co P „ditos ‘^‘her again. 

' 0n ly a mother and dinrU t CX1St m a ^ orne fbat consists of 
daughter, unless the mother happens to 
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- P f' tlculai |y Wlse w oman, and sees to it that the daughter 
ikeeps her outside interests, and leaves her from time to time 

In several instances I know, where P.N.E.U. principles have 
been unknown, the result has been that the daughter as she 
nears forty becomes a hypochondriac, and the poor mother 

wouM 7r and gUard her inStGad ° f bdng Cared for as we 
wouid all have our mothers tended in their declining years. 

Lately a daughter of forty-five said very sadly to me, “ The 
worid does not realize the tragedy of an unmarried daughter’s 
life. Mother and I get on each other’s nerves, and vet I’d 
break my heart if I lost her.” 


Then we know the mother of strong character, magnetic, 
•and a horn ruler. There are many lost generals in English 
homes. Such a mother through her vitality refuses to allow 
her daughter to grow up, and so we meet from time to time 
women of thirty and forty who have never bought a gown or 
a hat without their mother’s approval. When they leave the 
house they are reminded of a clean handkerchief, and when 
they return are asked if their feet are dry. I am not 

exaggerating. Two cases lately came under my notice. In 
both a large fortune was left, to one lady at the age of fifty-two, 
and to the other when thirty-six. Neither of these women 
had ever been allowed to buy anything for themselves, nor to 
handle money, and one was so helpless in all money matters 
that she would have fallen a ready victim to beggars of all 
grades if the trustees had not engaged a companion whose 
main duty it is to see that she never gives anything without 
their consent. In the other case the poor lady is so frightened 
at her riches that she scarcely spends enough to keep body 
and soul together, and has developed all the worst 
•characteristics of the miser. 


Twenty years ago the daughter with a decided talent for 
art, whether music or drawing, often felt the home atmosphere 
oppressive and stifling. Mothers were more timid in those 
•days, and trembled lest their daughters should become eman- 
cipated, a word which meant to them what the bogey 
Buonaparte meant to the English child of the last century. 

The majority felt what one mother in those days expiessed 
to her daughter who begged to be allowed to study ait. I 
would rather see vou dead than an artist. That mother 
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, T liter’s pictures in the Royal Academy, 
lived to see hei «■ & own> w hen she found that her 
and was brave enoug had not suffered, that she 

da : g T' S Ztr Vt that period every girl student in 
“is td the same tale to tell of unapproving mothers Now 
!e have changed with the times, and a daughters talents 

do not come between her and her mother. 

t trust that vou do not think that I am holding a brief for 
the daughters, aud am attacking mothers too strongly and 

It is because I know how possible it is for a mother and 
daughter to be the best of friends that I would plead with you 
to influence the mothers of daughters whose lives are stunted,, 
and who have drifted apart only through ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. Such daughters often say that until they 
are married and have little ones they never properly appreciated 
and understood their own mothers, and never drew so near 
to them. Many a warm friendship between mother and 
daughter dates from the birth of the first grandchild. 

An only daughter was discussing one day the subject of my 
paper, and when asked if she wished to add anything to it, 
replied that some of her friends somehow were not quite in 
touch with their mothers, and continued, “ You mustn’t 
think, mother, that this applies to us, because we are quite 
different, but I think a daughter is worse off than a servant, 
because a servant can give notice, and a daughter can’t.” 

W e must proceed to the second part of my paper, the causes 
of a lack of friendship between many mothers and daughters. 

cm can v\e account for the fact that so often the relation 
which ought to be one of the closest and most perfect in the 

daughters n ° n eX1Ste !! t m S0 man y ho mes ? Mothers and 
loved bv m 1 " 6 CqUa 7 charmin g> equally amiable, and are 

' riendS > but there * * barrier 
P.N F IT i 1 a laS not even Thisbe’s chink in it. 
it bids us hone ^ ^ these peasant facts, but 


between them a wall tw l ’ Ut there 18 a barner 

The PNuit j. Us not even Thisbe’s chink in it. 

bids 

A few years ago we read fh7 in™™*' 
mother in one of om- " following paragraph from a 


,wLt?l aU ! e . itC “ 0fa a remedy. 


rnotner in one of onr paragrapn irom a 

mothers, living hannli , agazines: “To us unsophisticated 

discontent burning !? bl * nd ^ nora nce of the passionate 

le os °ms of our daughters, the 
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announcement of an organized series of ‘Mothers’ Meetings’ 
o protest against the movement comes as a cruel surX 
for apparently the strike is developing rapidly, and increasing 
■in supporters, and we are totally unprepared with any organ" 
-sation to resist its onslaught.” y 8 

We can now in the light of to-day’s knowledge smile at the 
over-anxiety of the complainant, and we now know that 

dreaded^ ^ ^ Pr ° dUCe the “ Dodos ” the milder spirits 

No. We now realize with an earlier writer in the Parents' 
Review that “ the episode was neither a revolt or a revolution 
but an evolution. That is the truth we must make our own’, 
so that we are prepared to take perhaps another position in 
the home life, and can in consequence live with our daughters, 
and not above them. We need have no fear, science tells us 
that evolution is aided, guarded, modified by environment, 
and in this case the environment is a government formed by 
parents. Our daughters are eager for a wider life, are restless 
with the restlessness of growth, but obstinately rebellious— 
never ! ” 

Do you remember Mr. Morley’s appreciation of Emils ? 
“ Education slowly came to be thought of in connection with 
the family. The improvement of ideas upon education was 
•only one phase of the great general movement towards the 
restoration of the family, which was so striking a spectacle in 
France after the middle of the century. Education now came 
to comprehend the whole system of the relation between 
parents and their children from earliest infancy to maturity. 
To this day family relations in France are more gracious, 
more tender, more inclusive than they are with us. The 
mother lays herself out for the friendship of her young 
daughters, who respond with entire loyalty and devotion, and 
Zola notwithstanding, French maidens are wonderfully pure, 
simple and sweet because their affections are abundantly 
satisfied.” 

Training is in the air. We must, like our two breaths, first 
take in and then give out. First we must be learners, and 
then trained teachers. So with our children, we are at riist 
mentors and guides, and so until they have learnt how to 
judge between right and wrong, and to stand eiect and alone. 
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.1 . nf time tables is past, do the mothers. 
But * are also learning and watching. 

during this P en()d . , time mus t come in the life of every 
We rr dthfn she is an independent betng with 

" 0r "ir newer and with the knowledge that she can direct it.. 
Ijrihe, learnt the great secret of life, if it is to be a 

S "mo? oTtur difficulties arise through the fewer of the love 
Of power which is inherent to all human beings. We meet 
with it in the boy who says that when he is a man he will be 
a tram driver, or a general, and in the tiny daughter who 
discovers one day her will power, and sooner or later pits it 
against the mother’s. We can all recall such scenes in our 
nurseries, and happy the child whose will is not broken in the 
struggle, but is guided on to right lines. 

All our children have had to learn the three great lessons, 
that produce right living ; I can, I will, I ought. 

But the girl is under parental control until she marries, and 
for the first time, unless she has been helped by a wise mother' 
to develop her will rightly, she feels, when her little ones are 
given to her, that the sense awakens, and that she can exercise 
it over a feeble nature. 

As all senses grow with practice, the mother unconsciously 
desires to have more and more power over her daughter’s life 
as she grows up, and, if it were possible, would do her growing 
for hei. This point, common to many parents, is strikingly 
illustrated in George Meredith’s Richard Feveral. To this- 
ook I owe mv first recognition of the danger that can beset 
parents which certainly arises through the anxious love of 
paren or child, but which can wreck the happiness of both 
if not wisely exercised and controlled. 

a in education that a child resembles 

be made to pto ^ C prUned ’ and b Y naibn g on a wall can 

S “ n - That was the bei - f 

many parents to-day. ’ ^ 1S the unconsci °us belief of 

we TreTn the^ position ' V rh™ ^ this is not so ' We know 
to the chickens Sh ° * w oman who throws down grain 

ns - She can s< * to it that the food she gives is. 
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their own eating, and their own growing 

So we surround our little ones with a healthy, peaceful 
( m nonment, and give them wholesome physical and intel- 
lectual food, and see that both are assimilated. 

But we do not continue too long. We keep our eyes open 
and realize when the critical moment has come when the 
sense of judgment that we have been helping the child to 
develop on right lines must be exercised lest it weaken and die. 


A strong character always gives in gracefully, and manv 
mothers have determined at such a time that their daughters, 
shall be their friends— friends whom they can consult and 
influence, and by whom they themselves will be influenced. 
This does not occur without an inward battle, and perchance 
some tears, that the babies, the little children in the house, are 
leaving them. This is the most critical and difficult time in 
a mother’s relations with her daughter. Here there are two 
dangers before the mother. One, that she may yield up her 
sceptre too suddenly and too completely, and the young 
strong individuality taking full control of the reins, and. 
misusing her new power, might be upset. The other danger 
is that the mother should repent occasionally, and return to 
her former sway, and the girl is bewildered because she cannot 
understand, and connect her two mothers. 

No hard and fast line can be put down as to the age when 
our daughters can exercise their power of decision and 
judgment. If a girl at a very early age, say ten or twelve, 
asserts herself and her opinions very freely, it would be wise 
of the mother to keep more direct control over her for a longer 
time than in the case of the more timid, self-distrustful girl. 

Early matured powers must not be trusted. They are 
seldom formed on a sound foundation. 

The average age in my opinion, based on knowledge of 
many girls, might be fifteen. At this age many daughters 
go to school, and this again constitutes one of the greatest 
causes of a lack of friendship between mothers and daughteis- 
One girl even went so far as to once say that she did not think 
any daughter who had been away to school got on with her 
mother when she left. I listened with a sinking heart, as m\ 
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her first term. The argument 


daughter had just Uft j°r ^ the most impressionable 
sounded Plausjlj e - fter ^ ^ fiye years of childhood) was 
period of hei «■ b mother’s influence, and was 

wor.d under the car. o f an 

“New' a part in every girl’s 
,ife are formed, and the influences of home life are somewhat 
weakened There are holidays, but they are not really part 
", the home life- They are spent at Christmas in a round of 
parties at night, and skating, hockey, during t le < aytime 
end in the summer in picnics, tennis, and visits from school 
friends. The mother, in her delight at having her girl with 
her, is only too pleased to make the holiday a time of joy and 
merriment, but she often does not realize that her daughter 
is growing during these years, that her character is developing, 
and that she is becoming a reasoning reasonable woman. 
This is recognized at school, and the girl gradually becomes 
the head, and has great responsibilities, not only in connection 
with her own work and conduct, but with regard to perhaps 
70 or 100 other girls. Her will power has been developed, 
and the wise mistress teaches her to exercise it rightly. 

But the mother who sits at home cannot realize that her 
little girl who left her so young and unformed has become a 
capable being, and possesses a large fund of common sense. 

The gill leaves school, and the battle begins. She is again 

made to feel that she is a child, and not an intelligent human 

being. Instead of making her mother her confident she retires 

within herself, sits in another room, and is with her as little 

as possible. The little rift within the lute widens, and a day 

comes when the mother weeps because she knows she has lost 

of" a Ugl u e . r S , f ™ ndshl P- We have spoken of the tragedy 

motheiTfrni *' IS n0 ‘ * he traged y of a disappointed 
mother s life still more pathetic ? 

kind ^of dressel 0tl } eS i i EaCh hollda y ask y° ur daughter what 

her (with advice 5 given Tn th^tak 0 ” 5 ’ T'' S ° ° n ’ ^ kt 
At first her soul n \ background) choose the style. 

rhat any thine would be above dress . and she will declare 
choosing do > but she gradually begins to enjoy 
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Have family consultations about where the hnlidl a , , 
be spent, about presents v, • , holidays should 

boy and girl feef thn. tH g ' Ven> ^ “ ° n ’ 80 tha * both 
y ana gin teei that they are part of the home As t } 1P „ 

TL 7 Curi0uasense change of relationship wUl come 
you, and you will often feel more like the sister than ti 
mother. My personal experience is that the wori c^muU i! 
the key that will unlock the hearts of the daughters When 
their opinion is not sound how easy to show them why and 
when good how pleasant to show them your approval 'There 
are consulting physicians ; let there be a nation of consulting 
mothers, and there need be no paper written on “ Friendship 
between Mothers and Daughters.” 

We have spoken of the first critical moment in a girl’s life 
as she approaches womanhood, but the subject would be 
incomplete if we did not refer to a second period of difficulty. 
I allude to the unmarried daughter when nearing thirty who 
is still the child in the home. I know a younger sister, who 
not being married was given a complete trousseau and presents 
on her thirtieth birthday, also an income sufficiently large to 
enable her to travel if she wished to. She rather spoils the 
moral of my tale by marrying at thirty-four, but she often 
expressed her delight and pleasure in the sense of independence 
the gifts had given her for the four years. Although she had 
often longed to lead a free life beforehand, she never once 
wished to leave her parents after she knew she had the power 
to do so. 

So let us not be depressed and rudderless. Let the young 
mothers take fresh courage, knowing that as they sow so will 
they reap, and that no personal sacrifice is too great to ensure 
the friendships of our daughters. It is laid in the foundation 
of the earliest education, and the home atmosphere is the most 
important factor. And I would exhort those who know the 
precious gift of friendships to help other mothers and daughters 
to draw nearer to each other. 

Let us take for our motto : “ We must all help each other 
in this world because it is a debt we owe each other.” 


